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During  my  two  years  in  the 
NSC,  I  came  to  see  both 
strengths  and  weaknesses  in 
Intelligence  Community 
support  to  policymaking. 


I  n  the  spring  of  2007,  Presi¬ 
dent  George  W.  Bush  named 
Army  Lt.  Gen.  Douglas  Lute  to 
serve  as  his  assistant  and  dep¬ 
uty  national  security  advisor  for 
I  raq  and  Afghanistan  to  bring 
greater  attention  and  coher¬ 
ence  to  U  S  pol  i  cymaki  ng  i  n 
those  areas.  Lute,  who  would  be 
popularly  referred  to  as  the 
"war  advisor"  or  the  "war  czar," 
served  through  the  end  of  the 
Bush  administration,  and  like 
Secretary  of  Defense  Bob  Gates, 
he  continued  working  in  the 
Obama  administration, 
although  with  some  changes  to 
his  title  and  portfolio. 

I  worked  for  General  Lute 
from  September  2007  through 
September  2009  as  director  for 
Afghanistan  on  the  National 
Security  Council  staff.  I  was 
detailed  from  the  Central  Intel¬ 
ligence  Agency's  Directorate  for 
I  ntelligence  (Dl ),  where  I 
served  as  a  political  analyst  on 
the  Afghanistan  Branch  from 
2003  to  2007.  P  ri  or  to  that,  i  n 
2002, 1  served  as  an  intelli¬ 
gence  analyst  in  the  US  Army, 
deployed  to  the  Combined  J  oint 
T ask  F orce-180  I  ntel  I  i  gence 
Support  Element  in  Bagram, 
Afghanistan. 

During  my  two  years  in  the 
N  SC,  I  came  to  see  both 


strengths  and  weaknesses  in 
I  ntelligence  Community  (I  C) 
support  to  policymaking.  I  n  this 
article,  after  an  overview  of  the 
NSC  and  my  role  in  it,  I  will 
offer  what  I  consider  to  be  the 
lessons  of  my  experience  and 
suggest  ways  i  n  whi  ch  the  I C 
might  be  able  to  improve  its 
support  to  the  NSC,  especially 
in  high-profile  crisis  situations. 

The  National  Security 
Council:  Background  and 
Development 

The  NSC's  core  purposes  are 
to  advise  the  president  and  fos¬ 
ter  interagency  cooperation. 
According  to  the  National  Secu¬ 
rity  Act  of  1947  (Section 
101(a)),  the  N  SC  exists  to 

advise  the  President  with 
respect  to  the  integration 
of  domestic,  foreign,  and 


Lt.  Gen.  Douglas  Lute  during  his  con¬ 
firmation  hearing,  J  une2007.  Photo  © 
Matthew  Cavanaugh/epa/Corbis 


All  statements  of  fact,  opinion,  or  analysis  expressed  in  this  article  are  those  of  the 
author.  Nothing  in  thearticleshould  be  construed  as  asserting  or  implying  US  gov¬ 
ernment  endorsement  of  an  article's  factual  statements  and  interpretations.  T his  arti¬ 
cle  is  unclassified  in  its  entirety. 
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military  policies  relating 
to  the  national  security  so 
as  to  enable  the  military 
services  and  the  other 
departments  and  agen¬ 
cies  of  theGovernment  to 
cooperate  more  effecti  vely 
in  matters  involving  the 
national  security. 

The  council  itself  only  con¬ 
sists  of  the  president,  vice  pres¬ 
ident,  the  secretaries  of  state 
and  defense,  and  other  officials 
at  the  president's  discretion. 
The  chairman  of  the J  oint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  (J  CS)  and  the 
director  of  national  intelligence 
(DNI )  are  statutory  advisers  on 
military  and  intelligence  issues, 
respectively. 

The  NSC  gradually  acquired  a 
permanent  staff  to  help  pre¬ 
pare  for  NSC  meetings,  ensure 
decisions  and  guidance  from  the 
president  were  communicated 
to  all  levels  of  the  bureaucracy 
(not  just  to  the  cabinet  secretar¬ 
ies),  and  make  certain  the  pres¬ 
ident's  guidance  was  reflected 
in  departmental  and  agency 
programs.  Gradually,  presi¬ 
dents  began  to  rely  on  the  prin¬ 
cipal  officer  of  the  N  SC  staff  for 
policy  advice  and  high-level 
bureaucratic  umpiring.  This 
official  became  known  as  the 
national  security  advisor  (a  job 
that  is  nowhere  mentioned  in 
the  National  Security  Act  of 
1947).  The  evolution  of  the 
national  security  advisor 
enhanced  the  role  of  the  N  SC 
staff  i  n  the  pol  i  cymaki  ng  pro¬ 
cess,  which  sometimes  sup¬ 
planted  the  State  Department 
as  the  principal  foreign  pol i cy¬ 


maki  ng  body  i  n  the  U  S  govern¬ 
ment. 

The  NSC  system  was  reorga¬ 
nized  in  the  1990s,  when  Presi¬ 
dent  George  H .W.  Bush 
developed  a  series  of  lower-level 
meetings  through  which  policy 
issues  passed  before  submis¬ 
sion  to  the  president.  Bush's 
reorganization  endures  today. 
Below  thefull  NSC,  cabinet- 
level  officials  meet  without  the 
president  in  a  Principals  Com¬ 
mittee  (PC)  meeting.  Beneath 
them  is  the  Deputies  Commit¬ 
tee  (DC)  meeting,  which  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  a  meeting  at  the 
deputy  secretary  level.  (I  n  prac¬ 
tice,  attendance  varies  widely 
and  often  includes  assistant 
secretaries  and  sometimes  dep¬ 
uty  assistant  secretaries). 

Beneath  the  deputies  is  a 
range  of  meetings  at  the  assis¬ 
tant  secretary  level  and  below, 
variously  called  I  nteragency 
Policy  Committees  (I  PCs)  or 
Policy  Coordination  Commit¬ 
tees  (PCCs)— depending  on  the 
administration— supported  by 
staff-level  working-group  meet¬ 
ings.  The  purpose  of  the  lower- 
level  groups  is  to  vet  issues, 
conduct  research,  explore  and 
flesh  out  policy  options,  and 
ensure  policy  papers  are  ready 
for  higher-level  consideration. 
Just  as  the  DNI  is  an  adviser  to 
NSC  meetings,  1C  officials  play 
advisory  roles  at  meetings  at 
every  level  of  the  interagency 
pol  i  cy  process. 


The  National  Security 
Council  Today:  An  NSC 
Director's  View 

When  I  took  the  job  of  NSC 
director  in  I  ate  2007,  I  was  told 
that  I  would  have  three  princi¬ 
pal  tasks: 

Provide  staff  support  to  the 
president,  thenational  security 
advisor,  and  other  administra¬ 
tion  officials.  We  prepared 
memorandums,  background 
papers,  and  talking  points  for 
the  presi dent  to  prepare  hi m  for 
meetings,  phone  calls,  and 
video  teleconferences  with  US 
and  foreign  officials  about 
Afghanistan. 

The  I C  supported  our  work 
principally  by  providing  assess¬ 
ments  of  foreign  leaders  and 
officials  with  whom  the  presi¬ 
dent,  the  national  security  advi¬ 
sor,  or  General  Lute  were 
scheduled  to  meet.  These 
assessments  were  among  the 
most  popular  and  widely  dis- 
semi  nated  i  ntel  I  i  gence  prod¬ 
ucts  at  the  White  H  ouse 
because  they  provided  unique 
intelligence,  generally  unavail¬ 
able  elsewhere,  which  senior 
US  officials  found  helpful.  On 
occasion,  the  I C  would  also  pro¬ 
duce  papers  to  be  published  in 
time  for  an  event  or  meeting, 
such  as  an  NSC  meeting  or  a 
bilateral  head-of-state meeting. 

Participate  in  Policy 
De/elopment.  We  brainstormed 
policy  initiatives  and  circulated 
our  best  ideas  in  the  inter¬ 
agency  community  to  get  feed¬ 
back  and  generate  interest.  I  n 
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the  other  di  recti  on,  we  acted  as 
a  first  check  on  ideas  coming 
from  agencies  and  depart¬ 
ments,  ensuring  that  their  initi¬ 
atives  were  consistent  with  the 
president's  intent  and  with  the 
programs  of  other  agencies. 
During  the  2008  and  2009  stra¬ 
tegic  reviews  on  Afghanistan 
and  Pakistan  (see  below)  we 
wrote  think  pieces,  policy  pro¬ 
posals,  discussion  papers,  and 
options  memorandums. 

The  1C  supported  policy  devel¬ 
opment  indirectly  by  feeding 
the  policymakers  a  steady 
stream  of  analysis.  Of  particu¬ 
lar  use  were  analyses  of  the 
long-term  strategic  outlook  of 
Afghanistan  or  of  the  region, 
pieces  that  incorporated  sophis¬ 
ticated  opportunity  analyses, 
and  work  that  identified  new 
and  emergi  ng  trends.  The  I C 
cannot  recommend  policy,  but  it 
can  provoke  thought,  present 
scenarios,  and  explore  implica¬ 
tions  for  US  interests  under  dif¬ 
ferent  assumptions.  While  some 
methods  of  unconventional 
analysis  approach  the  line  of 
recommending  policy,  I  never 
heard  a  White  House  official 
complain  that  intelligence  had 
crossed  the  I i ne.  If  anythi ng, 
White  House  officials  tended  to 
want  more  of  such  analysis 
from  the  community,  not  less. 

Oversee  Pol  icy 

I mpl ementati on .  This  was  the 
most  difficult  aspect  of  the  job. 
Officially,  NSC  officers,  from 
L  ute  down  to  the  di  rectors  were 
supposed  to  chair  or  cochair 
interagency  meetings,  includ¬ 
ing  DCs,  I  PCs,  and  staff-level 


While  some  methods  of  unconventional  analysis  approach  the 
line  of  recommending  policy,  I  never  heard  a  White  House  offi¬ 
cial  complain  that  intelligence  had  crossed  the  line. 


worki ng  group  meeti ngs.  I  n 
these  meetings,  and  more 
broadly  in  all  of  our  interac¬ 
tions  with  counterparts  in  the 
departments  and  agencies,  we 
were  supposed  to  determi  ne  if 
departments  and  agencies  were 
implementing  the  president's 
policies,  foster  interagency 
cooperation,  and  hold  agencies 
accountable  for  their  perfor¬ 
mance. 

I  n  practice,  the  NSC  had  few 
formal  tools  with  which  to  influ¬ 
ence  the  behavior  of  govern¬ 
ment  agencies.  The  State  and 
Defense  Departments,  with  the 
greatest  bureaucratic  and  bud¬ 
getary  stakes  i  n  the  regi  on, 
were  the  biggest  challenges. 

U  SA I D— i  n  some  ways  more 
important  than  the  State 
Department  because  of  its  large 
role  in  funding  reconstruction 
projects— was  unaccustomed  to 
interagency  coordination.  Many 
staff-level  workers  in  the  agen¬ 
cies  and  departments  were  sim¬ 
ply  unaware  of  the  president's 
policy  and  strategy  in  Afghani¬ 
stan  and  sometimes  seemed 
uninterested  in  what  other 
agencies  and  departments  were 
doing.  Nonetheless,  we  were 
ableto  positively  influence 
interagency  work  on  Afghani¬ 
stan. 

The  \Nar  Czar 

General  Lute's  newly  created 
position  involved  several  inno¬ 
vations  in  the  NSC  structure 


and  changed  the  worki  ng 
dynamic  between  the  NSC's 
Directorate  for  Iraq  and 
Afghanistan  and  the  other 
agencies  and  departments. 

Lute's  clout  derived  from  his 
direct  access  to  the  president 
and  his  authority  to  chair  DC 
meetings,  assets  that  no  other 
N  SC  di  rectorate  head  had.  L  ute 
attended  a  morning  staff  meet¬ 
ing  with  the  president,  the 
national  security  advisor,  and 
other  senior  officials.  He  inter¬ 
acted  with  the  president 
directly,  often  without  the  medi¬ 
ation  of  National  Security  Advi¬ 
sor  Stephen  Hadley.  He  chaired 
DC  meetings  on  I  raq  and 
Afghanistan,  a  role  reserved  for 
Deputy  National  Security  Advi¬ 
sor  J  ames  J  effrey  for  every 
other  country  in  the  world.  Lute 
acted  almost  as  a  co-national 
security  advisor,  but  with  a  nar¬ 
rower  portfol  i  o. 

Because  of  the  prominence  of 
I  raq  and  Afghanistan  in  the 
White  House,  Lute  headed  the 
largest  directorate  of  the 
NSC— about  20  people,  count¬ 
ing  directors,  senior  directors, 
and  administrative  staff— and 
by  far  the  busiest.  The  di  rector¬ 
ate  regularly  produced  more 
papers,  more  quickly,  for  the 
president  and  the  national 
security  advisor  than  any  other 
di  rectorate  i  n  2008. 

Lute's  unique  position  had 
several  effects  on  the  policy- 
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The  Intelligence  Community  gave  regular  and  direct  support  to 
General  Lute  and  his  staff. 


making  process,  on  dynamics 
within  the  NSC  and  among 
agencies,  and  on  the  US-Afghan 
relationship.  First,  Lute  demon¬ 
strably  increased  the  pace  of 
interagency  work  on  Afghani¬ 
stan.  Thetabletothe  right 
shows  the  number  of  N  SC,  PC 
and  DC  meetings  held  on 
Afghanistan  from  2004  to  2008, 
with  a  sharp  increase  in  NSC 
and  DC  meetings  beginning  in 
the  fall  of  2007,  shortly  after 
Lute  assumed  his  duties. 

I  n  addition  to  the  regular  pol¬ 
icy  meetings,  an  increasing 
number  of  Afghan  officials  vis¬ 
ited  the  White  H  ouse  duri  ng 
2007-08,  including  at  different 
ti  mes  the  mi  ni  sters  of  fi  nance, 
defense,  foreign  affairs,  water 
and  power,  and  reconstruction 
and  rural  development,  the 
di  rector  of  the  I  ndependent 
Directorate  for  Local  Gover¬ 
nance,  the  speaker  of  the 
National  Assembly,  the  vice 
president,  and  President 
Karzai.  This  represented  a  sig¬ 
nificant  increase  in  direct  high- 
level  contact  between  the  White 
H  ouse  and  the  Afghan  govern¬ 
ment. 

Second,  Lute's  position  had 
the  unintended  effect  of  reduc¬ 
ing  the  relative  position  of  other 
NSC  staff  members  working  on 
war  issues.  Brought  in  to  bring 
the  president  closer  to  the  poli¬ 
cymaking  and  implementation 
process  involving  two  wars, 

Lute  occupied  a  more  senior 
position  than  the  senior  NSC 


director  for  Afghanistan,  who 
became  relatively  less  impor¬ 
tant.  As  a  result,  the  senior 
director  and  several  directors 
below  him  had  comparatively 
less  clout  within  the  inter¬ 
agency  policy  community  than 
NSC  directors  covering  other 
countries.  This  may  have  made 
interagency  coordination  at 
lower  levels  more  cumbersome. 

Third— on  the  plus  side— the 
prominence  of  I  raq  and  Afghan- 
i  stan  gave  the  di  rectors  for 
these  countries  unparalleled 
opportunities  to  seethe  policy¬ 
making  process  in  action,  par¬ 
ticularly  during  the 
Afghani stan-Paki stan  strategic 
reviews  of  2008  and  2009— as 
we  will  describe  below. 

The  1C  gave  regular  and 
direct  support  to  General  Lute 
and  his  staff.  The  CIA  compiled 
a  book— later  an  e-mail— three 
ti  mes  a  week  contai  ni  ng  the 


most  important  pieces  of  raw 
intelligence  and  latest  analyti¬ 
cal  production  on  Afghanistan 
and  South  Asia.  An  NSA  officer 
in  the  White  House  Situation 
Room  compiled  a  digest  of  rele¬ 
vant  signals  intelligence.  DIA 
sent  a  representative  to  the 
office  each  week  to  drop  hard¬ 
copies  of  its  latest  analytical 
products  on  our  desks.  We  set 
up  a  regular  weekly  briefing  at 
which  representatives  from 
CIA,  DIA,  and  INR  could  dis¬ 
cuss  either  their  latest  analysis 
or  a  topic  of  our  choosing. 

Challenges  and 
I  ntelligence  Community 
Support 

From  2007  through  2009,  we 
faced  three  major  challenges: 
refocusing  policymaker  atten¬ 
tion  on  Afghanistan,  conduct¬ 
ing  a  compl  ete  revi  ew  of  U  S 
policy  there,  and  dealing  with 
the  arrival  of  a  new  administra¬ 
tion. 


NSC,  PC,  and  DC  Meetings  on  Afghanistan,  2003-2008 


2003  2004 

2005 

2006 

2007 

[Jan-Jun) 

2007 

|Jul-Dec| 

2008 

NSC  1  1 

1 

2 

4 

4 

14 

PC:  *  * 

12 

3 

1 

3 

6 

DC  *  * 

25 

17 

22 

35** 

*Data  not  available 

**Does  not  include  sessions  related  to  the  2008  Strategic  Review 
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Getting  Attention 

The  first  problem  we  had  to 
grapple  with  was  the  relative 
lack  of  attention  then  being 
paid  to  Afghanistan.  Some  poli¬ 
cymakers  were  not  aware  of  the 
deteriorating  situation  in 
Afghanistan.  Others  were 
aware,  but  chose  to  give  more 
attention  and  resources  to  I  raq 
because  they  judged  it  to  be  a 
higher  strategic  priority  or  in 
greater  danger  of  outright  fail¬ 
ure— which  likely  was  indeed 
the  case  through  mid-2007. 

I  n  late  2007  and  early  2008 
the  N  SC  staff  saw  the  decl  i  ne  of 
violence  in  I  raq  and  the  rapidly 
worsening  violence  in  Afghani¬ 
stan.  We  tried  to  refocus  atten¬ 
tion  and  resources  on 
Afghanistan  because  we  judged 
that  our  policy  there  would 
soon  be  in  greater  danger  of 
failure— if  it  wasn't  already— 
than  it  was  in  I  raq.  (I  n  J  anu- 
ary  2008  I  made  a  bet  with  a 
col  I  eague  that  by  the  end  of 
2009  the  i  nd  dence  of  vi  ol  ence 
in  Afghanistan  would  be 
greater  than  in  I  raq.  We  were 
both  surprised  when  I  won  the 
bet  in  August  of  2008). 

The  I  C's  regular  production  on 
Afghanistan's  political  and  mili¬ 
tary  situation  was  invaluable  to 
our  efforts  to  increase  the  pol¬ 
icy  focus  on  Afghanistan. 

B  ecause  the  I C  provi  ded  an 
impartial,  nonpartisan  voice,  its 
warnings  and  its  opportunities 
analysis  were  more  credible 
than  many  of  the  other  opin- 
i  ons  that  were  ci  rcul  ati  ng  i  n 
Washington,  particularly  dur¬ 
ing  the  2008  presidential  elec¬ 


The  1C  provided  an  impartial,  non-partisan  voice...  its  warnings 
and  opportunities  analysis  were  more  credible  than  many  of 
the  other  opinions  that  were  circulating  in  [late  2008]. 


tion  campaign.  Policymakers 
especially  appreciated  papers 
that  did  not  simply  describe 
failure  or  warn  of  impeding 
danger,  but  highlighted  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  improvement. 

Strategic  Review 

We  succeeded  in  winning  the 
spotlight  in  the  waning  months 
of  the  Bush  administration, 
which  ushered  in  our  second 
principal  challenge:  the  2008 
Afghani stan-Paki stan  Strate¬ 
gic  Review.  The  security  gains 
i  n  I  raq  made  i  n  2007  were  sus- 
tainedwell  into  2008,  while  the 
situation  in  Afghanistan  was 
markedly  worse.  It  was  clear 
that  Afghanistan  required  a 
rethink;  it  was  alsothefirst 
time  in  years  that  even  the  offi¬ 
cials  who  believed  I  raq  was  the 
strategic  priority  felt  they  could 
afford  the  time  and  attention  to 
focus  on  Afghanistan.  The  Prin¬ 
cipals  Committee  decided  on  12 
September  2008  to  recommend 
a  comprehensive  review  of  U S 
policy  and  strategy  toward 
Afghanistan  and  Pakistan. 
President  Bush  ordered  the 
review  a  few  days  later. 

Over  the  next  several  weeks 
and  months.  Lute  chaired  16 
two-  to  four-hour  meetings  of 
the  deputies.  I  n  addition  to  the 
normal  attendees,  he  included 
in  different  sessions  US  Ambas¬ 
sador  to  Afghanistan  Bill  Wood, 
ISAF  Commander  David  McKi- 
ernan,  Commander  of  Central 
Command  Gen.  David  Petraeus, 


outside  experts,  academics, 
Afghan  officials,  CIA  briefers, 
and  former  US  military  and 
diplomatic  personnel  who  had 
served  in  Afghanistan.  It  was 
the  most  comprehensive  and 
thoughtful  exercise  in  policy 
development  on  Afghanistan 
since  2001. 1 

The  NSC  staff  produced  a  del¬ 
uge  of  discussion  papers  and 
options  memorandums  to  sup¬ 
port  the  review  and  helped  pro¬ 
duce  the  final  paper,  which  was 
presented  to  the  principals  and 
the  president  in  November  and 
December.  The  paper  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  president 
adopt  a  fully  resourced  counter¬ 
insurgency  campaign  to  defeat 
the  Tali  ban,  stabilize  Afghani¬ 
stan,  and  prevent  al-Qa'ida's 
return  to  the  country.  "Fully 
resourcing"  the  effort  was  the 
most  important  recommenda¬ 
tion. 

I C  support  for  the  strategic 
review  was  robust.  The  national 
intelligence  officer  for  South 
Asia  or  one  of  his  deputies  par¬ 
ticipated  in  every  session  of  the 
review.  They  provided  an 
advance  copy  of  a  National 
I  ntel  I  i  gence  E  sti  mate  on 
Afghanistan  to  establish  a  com- 


1  Ambassador  Zalmay  Khalilzad  led  an 
effort  called  "Accelerating  Success”  in 
2003  to  increase  attention  and  resources 
for  Afghanistan,  and  State  and  NSC  con¬ 
ducted  a  strategic  review  in  2006  that  was 
less  wide-ranging  and  smaller  in  scale 
than  the  2008  review. 
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By  law,  papers  and  records  of  the  NSC  belong  to  the  presi¬ 
dent.  ...By  15  January  our  offices  were  empty  of  all  paper. 


mon  reference  point  for  the  par¬ 
ticipants.  General  Lute  invited 
specialists  from  the  community 
to  brief  on  high-profile  topics. 

I  ntelligence  assessments  on 
strategic  issues— sometimes 
written  months  and  even  years 
before— were  red  rcu  I  ated  to  the 
deputies  so  they  could  reestab¬ 
lish  their  knowledge  base.  We 
hung  graphical  products  from 
the  community— e.g.,  on  the 
Afghan  economy,  the  cabinet, 
and  violence  trends— on  the 
walls  for  easy  reference. 

The  review's  recommenda¬ 
tions  begged  the  question:  What 
could  be  accomplished  with  the 
president  leaving  office  in  a 
matter  of  weeks?  There  was  lit¬ 
tle  he  could  do  to  order  imple¬ 
mentation  of  all  of  the  review's 
recommendations,  many  of 
which  required  additional  con¬ 
gressional  appropriations,  years 
of  work  by  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  and  U  SAI D,  or  troops  who 
would  not  be  available  until 
after  the  drawdown  from  I  raq 
had  begun.  The  strategic  review 
became,  in  effect,  our  principal 
transition  document  for  the 
incoming  Obama  administra¬ 
tion. 

Presidential  Transition 

Bylaw,  the  papers  and  records 
of  the  National  Security  Coun¬ 
cil— and  all  the  other  offices 
within  the  Executive  Office  of 
the  President— belong  to  the 
president.  At  the  end  of  an 
administration,  they  are 
archived  in  a  presidential 


library— in  our  case,  the  Bush 
L  i  brary  that  was  to  be  opened 
at  Southern  Methodist  Univer¬ 
sity  in  Dallas.  Shortly  after  the 
election  on  4  November  2008- 
while  we  were  still  finishingthe 
strategic  review— the  NSC 
Legal  Affairs  Directorate  sent 
word  around  that  we  should 
begin  archiving. 

By  15  J  anuary  2009,  our 
offices  were  literally  empty  of 
all  paper.  On  the  16th,  we 
handed  in  our  Blackberries. 
During  the  17th  through  the 
20th,  the  White  H  ouse  com¬ 
puter  systems  were  shut  down, 
and  our  hard  drives  removed 
and  handed  over  to  the  B  ush 
L  i  brary.  We  came  back  to  work 
on  the  21st  with  almost  no 
record  of  anythi  ng  we  had 
worked  on  or  done  for  the  past 
year  and  a  half.  We  were 
allowed  to  make  copies  of  a 
small  number  of  "continuity 
files"  on  ongoing  projects,  but 
we  had  no  depth  in  our  files. 
The  1C  helped  smooth  the  tran¬ 
sition  by  making  its  older  prod¬ 
ucts  available  after  the 
transition  and  by  resending 
some  of  the  more  i  mportant 
pieces  published  in  the  weeks 
before. 

Our  challenges  did  not  end 
there.  President  Obama  called 
for  another  strategic  review  of 
Afghanistan  and  Pakistan,  this 
one  chaired  by  CIA  veteran 
Bruce  Riedel,  then  at  the 
Brookings  Institute.  Riedel's 
work  echoed  many  of  the  rec¬ 


ommendations  from  the  2008 
review  in  a  paper  that  the  new 
administration  could  embrace 
as  its  own.  The  president  also 
appoi  nted  Ri  chard  H  ol  brooke  as 
the  Special  Representative  for 
Afghanistan  and  Pakistan 
(SRAP)  at  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment.  Holbrooke's  position 
helped  increase  the  bureau¬ 
cratic  focus  on  Afghanistan,  but 
it  complicated  the  interagency 
coordination  process.  However, 
these  and  other  challenges 
belong  to  the  Obama  adminis¬ 
tration,  which  is  beyond  the 
scope  of  this  paper. 

L  essons  L  earned2 

Could  the  I  ntelligence  Com¬ 
munity  have  done  better  in  sup¬ 
porting  the  NSC  on 
Afghanistan  duringthis  period? 
I  believe  the  experience  did 
offer  lessons  I C  leaders  should 
consider  in  providing  support  to 
policymaking  during  crises. 

/ C  components  must  be 
capable  of  responding 
rapidly  to  policymakers' 
needs. 

Perfect  analysis  delivered  on 
the  morning  of  a  PC  or  DC 
meeting  is  too  late  and  will 
have  I  i  mited  i  nfl  uence  because 
there  will  be  no  time  to  allow 
analytic  conclusions,  warning, 
or  opportunity  analysis  to  be 
worked  into  an  agenda  or  to  be 
shaped  i  nto  pol  i  cy  opti  ons.  I C 


2  I  am  especially  indebted  to  Dl  analyst 
Christopher  C.,  who  also  served  an  NSC 
director,  for  his  contributions  to  this  sec¬ 
tion. 
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managers  should  aim  to  get 
products  to  key  PC  and  DC 
attendees  the  week  before  a 
meeting. 

During  my  tour  in  the  NSC, 
the  I C  missed  many  opportuni¬ 
ties  to  inform  policy  discus- 
si  ons  because  it  took  the  ti  me  to 
put  forward  highly  polished 
products  in  response  to  every 
question.  1C  producers  should 
consider  accepting  a  tradeoff: 
give  up  polish  for  faster  dissem¬ 
ination  and  more  direct  policy¬ 
maker  support.  We  should  not 
let  the  perfect  be  the  enemy  of 
the  good  in  these  situations. 

Delays  caused  by  multiple  lay¬ 
ers  of  review,  or  anticipation  of 
new  information,  or  a  sluggish 
clearance  process  risk  causing  a 
product  to  be  irrelevant  and 
wasted. 

Policymakers  need  the  ability 
to  reach  out  for  basic  fact¬ 
checking,  rapid  analysis,  and 
short  "gut-check"  pieces.  The  1C 
as  a  whole  moves  too  slowly  to 
support  policymakers'  every¬ 
day  needs,  leaving  them  to  rely 
on  the  media,  their  staff,  and 
their  gut,  all  of  which  can  be 
wildly  inaccurate. 

Senior  analysts  and  manag¬ 
ers  should  be  allowed  to  e-mail 
quick  replies  and  analyses 
directly  to  their  policy  counter¬ 
parts.  This  may  not  be  appro¬ 
priate  for  every  account  but  in 
crisis  policymaking,  it  is  indis¬ 
pensable. 


Intelligence  we  received  repeated  conventional  wisdom  or  du¬ 
plicated  news  media.  Such  analysis  is  worse  than  harmless. 


1C  producers  must  avoid 
"duh"  reports  and  analysis 

Some  of  the  i  ntel  I  i  gence  we 
received  repeated  conventional 
wisdom  or  duplicated  news 
media.  Such  analysis  is  worse 
than  harmless:  it  desensitizes 
policymakers  to  quality  intelli¬ 
gence  products,  causi  ng  them  to 
develop  a  habit  of  glancing  over 
intelligence  quickly  with  little 
thought  or  critical  engagement. 
If  policymakers  begin  asking 
'Why  did  I  need  the  I C  to  tel  I 
me  this?"  we  have  hurt  our 
credibility  and  our  future 
access  to  the  pol  i  cymaker. 

The  exception  is  when  policy¬ 
makers  look  to  the  I C  for  the 
facts  of  some  high-profile  or 
contested  event,  I  ike  an  insur¬ 
gent  attack  that  received  heavy 
media  coverage,  reports  of  civil¬ 
ian  casualties,  or  a  national 
election.  I  n  these  cases,  I C  com¬ 
ponents  can  serve  as  a  sort  of 
classified  news  media  outlet 
and  give  policymakers  exactly 
what  they  need.  A  spot  report 
or  situation  report— or  a  sim¬ 
ple  email— is  the  most  appro¬ 
priateway  to  fill  this  need.  This 
may  not  be  a  function  I C  com¬ 
ponents  want  to  regularize,  but 
it  should  be  a  key  part  of  I C 
support  to  crisis  policymaking. 

1C  managers  need  to  stay 
better  informed  about  the 
pol i cyma  ki ng  process. 

I C  representatives  are  mem¬ 
bers  of  each  DC  and  PC,  and 
schedules  of  meetings  for  the 
comi  ng  two  to  three  weeks  are 


di  ssemi  nated  to  members  of  the 
interagency  community,  includ¬ 
ing  the  1C,  every  business  day. 
While  schedules  may  change, 
the  calendar  is  a  clear  roadmap 
for  meeting  specific  policy¬ 
maker  interests  and  should 
serve  as  a  guide  to  the  sub¬ 
stance,  and  more  importantly, 
the  timing  of  analytic  produc¬ 
tion. 

In  addition,  intelligence  ana¬ 
lysts  can  and  should  partici¬ 
pate  in  regular  working  group 
meeti  ngs  and  form  ti  es  to  thei  r 
NSC  director  counterparts. 
These  directors  typically  are 
the  focal  points  for  setting  up 
PC  or  DC  meetings.  With  most 
portfolios,  a  vigorous  inter¬ 
agency  process,  always  involv¬ 
ing  NSC  directors,  functions  at 
all  I evel s  to  i mpl ement  the 
president's  policy  objectives.  I  n 
some  cases,  NSC  directors  will 
use  working  groups  to  formu¬ 
late  and  vet  options  for  senior 
policymakers.  I  ntel  I  i gence  ana¬ 
lysts  with  deep  knowledge  and 
strong  briefing  skills  are  val¬ 
ued  members  of  these  teams 
and  usually  learn  early  on  the 
issues  that  will  surface  in  DC 
and  PC  sessions. 

Analytic  components  should 
provide  more  opportunities 
analysis. 

Analysis  intended  to  support 
the  policymaking  process 
should  highlight  "opportunities 
for  action."  Such  "opportunity 
analysis"  may  be  a  close  cousin 
to  "policy  prescription"  but  it 
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Agencies  should  make  serious  attempts  to  make  e-mail  distri¬ 
bution  systems  their  primary  approach  to  dissemination. 


was  not  considered  that  by  any¬ 
one  in  my  experience  at  the 
NSC.  While  it  is  critical  for  1C 
analysts  to  maintain  their  pol¬ 
icy  neutrality,  analytic  prod¬ 
ucts  that  highlight  the 
possibilities  in  various  courses 
of  action,  that  flag  the  poten¬ 
tial  pitfalls  of  options  under 
consideration,  or  that  draw 
attention  to  historically  analo¬ 
gous  situations  in  current  chal¬ 
lenges  are  usually  welcome, 
provided  they  are  not  delivered 
with  a  prescriptive  or  directive 
tone. 

TheDNI  may  want  to 
reevaluate  the  size  and 
mission  of  the  National 
Intelligence  Counci  I  or 
revisit  how  the  NIC  supports 
the  interagency 
pol  i  cymaki  ng  process. 

The  Office  of  the  Director  of 
National  I ntelligence (ODNI ) 
was  just  over  two  years  old  and 
still  establishing  its  role  in  the 
1C  when  General  Lute  joined 
the  N  SC.  The  N I C,  then  newly 
attached  to  the  ODN I ,  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  the  central  poi  nt  of 
contact  between  I C  compo¬ 
nents  and  the  policy  commu¬ 
nity.  The  individual  NIC 
officers  we  worked  with  did 
heroic  work,  but  the  N I C  as  a 
whole  appeared  to  be  under¬ 
staffed  and  poorly  postured  for 


the  duties  it  assumed  as  a  staff 
for  the  DN I .  As  a  result,  the 
N  SC  had  to  work  partly 
through  the  N I C  and  partly 
through  a  patchwork  of  con¬ 
tacts  in  intelligence  agencies  to 
communicate  taskings  and 
receive  information.  I  n  2007, 
the  I C  was  understandably  still 
working  through  the  implemen- 
tati  on  of  the  2004  i  ntel  I  i  gence 
reform  legislation.  But  by  now 
it  may  wish  to  reasssess  its 
approach  to  policy  support. 

The  1C  needs  to  fix  its 
dissemination  systems. 

The  1C  dissemination  system 
resembles  a  stack  of  sliced 
Swiss  cheese  in  which  the  slices 
haphazardly  cover  up  the  holes 
in  the  cheese.  The  I C  has  many 
dissemination  systems,  all  of 
which  havegaping  holes.  At  the 
NSC,  we  simply  hoped  that  one 
system  would  cover  the  holes  in 
another.  In  practice,  I  had  no 
idea  if  I  was  receiving  the  right 
papers. 

I 've  already  mentioned  the 
tailored  packages  prepared  for 
us  by  CIA,  NSA,  and  Dl A.  How¬ 
ever,  those  packages  focused 
overwhelmingly  on  current  pro¬ 
duction,  not  longer  term  analy¬ 
sis.  Agencies  send  hardcopy 
papers  to  customers,  but  I 
found  that  dissemination  lists 


tended  to  be  out  of  date,  and  I 
would  get  papers  months  after 
they  were  published.  Papers 
were  generally  avail  able  online, 
but  most  policymakers  will  not 
take  the  trouble  to  sign  up  for 
an  account,  install  a  Web  certif¬ 
icate,  or  regularly  go  to  a  Web 
site  to  look  for  new  products. 

E-mail,  which  policymakers 
actually  read,  was  my  easiest 
and  most  effective  dissemina¬ 
tion  system.  Agencies  should 
make  serious  attempts  to  make 
e-mail  distribution  systems 
their  primary  approach  to  dis¬ 
semination. 

The  last  lesson  about  intelli¬ 
gence  support  to  policymaking 
is  that  intelligence  does  not 
drive  policy.  Policymakers  drive 
pol  i  cy.  I  ntel  I  i  gence  forms  a  cru- 
cial  part  of  their  intellectual 
background,  but  competing 
with  intelligence  are  their  prej¬ 
udices  and  opinions  formed 
over  lifetimes  of  thinking  about 
politics  and  history.  These  influ¬ 
ences  may  include  an  under¬ 
graduate  professor  of  political 
science,  personal  experience, 
the  headlines  of  the  N ew  York 
Times,  domestic  political  pres¬ 
sures,  and  a  host  of  other  fac¬ 
tors.  The  job  of  intelligence  is  to 
offer  insights  that  are  profound 
and  useful  enough  to  break 
through  those  influences. 
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